XVI
THE DARK DATS

On the, 17th March, 1918, Clemenceau returned from
London. The German offensive began on the 2ist> five
days later. On the 23rd the English resistance gave way.
On the morning of the 24th the British communique
announced that c powerful attacks launched by massed
infantry and artillery have broken our line to the west of
Saint-Quentin/ It was a fact. The English front was
broken.

The dark days began. . . .

Clemenceau left at dawn, wrapped in his thick brown
woollen overcoat, wearing his grey drooping hat, colossal,
savage, his dynamic will desperate but unbreakable.
Brabant was on the driver's seat.
On the 23rd he is at Compiegne waiting for Petain.
On the 24th and 25th he is at the front; he goes back there
the next day and the next. He is drawn by that infernal
cauldron where the fate of nations is being determined.
He goes to the very edge of the battle, breathes it in. The
fearful need there is to establish cohesion between all those
men, all those spirits, all those races 1 Some, disheartened,
pore over their maps and have too much sense of reality
not to despair. He raises them up with c Come on,
let's get on with it.* The others, the hot-heads, no
longer see anything as impossible in the smoke and
frenzy of action, and would like to throw in every-